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WESTERN  SOCIETY  has  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  accepted  the  right  of 
blind  children  or  adults  to  a  full  and  pro¬ 
gressive  education.  However,  society’s 
stated  acceptance  of  the  blind  has  not  often 
been  put  into  operational  use.  The  blind 
have  been  accepted  and  then  located  in 
schools  where  they  were  entirely  segregated 
from  society.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
being  acceptable  only  in  certain  locations  or 
as  having  certain  personality  deficiencies 
which  were  inherent  in  the  problem  of 
blindness. 

The  blind,  from  an  educational  stand¬ 
point,  have  also  been  viewed  as  “people 
without  vision.”  There  has  not  been  the 
recognition  or  the  realization  that  the  blind 
are  not  just  sighted  people  who  have  lost 
their  vision,  but  that  they  possess  some  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  qualitatively  different  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind. 

The  emotional  problems  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  have  been  of  growing  con¬ 
cern  to  the  psychological  profession  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Samuel  Hayes  was  one  of  the 
first  individuals  to  collect  and  interpret 
data  relating  to  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
academic  achievement  of  blind  children  [7]. 
However,  educational  and  other  types  of 
programs  devised  by  society  for  the  blind 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  full  range 
of  opportunities  available  for  rehabilitating 
this  group.  These  programs  have  been 
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mainly  academic  and  vocational  in  nature. 
This  has  assumed  that  the  primary  needs 
of  the  blind  were  for  academic  preparation 
and  vocational  placement.  There  has  been 
little  operational  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
the  personal-social  implications  of  blindness 
far  outweigh  the  diflEerentiating  factors  of 
academic  and  vocational  needs. 

The  growth  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services  within  the  public  school  and  the 
growing  consciousness  of  the  total  mental 
health  picture  in  modern  society  has,  at 
last,  posed  an  awareness  of  the  personal- 
social  needs  of  all  handicapping  conditions, 
including  loss  of  vision  and  blindness  [6]. 
Thus,  within  many  school  settings,  coun¬ 
seling  is  now  being  viewed  as  preventive 
rather  than  only  remedial. 

The  Counselor's  Approach 

Immediately  following  blindness,  the  in¬ 
dividual  enters  a  tightly  knit  program  di¬ 
rected  toward  his  rehabilitation  or  habili- 
tation.  The  congenitally  blind  child  is  also 
a  participant  in  a  tightly  knit  educational 
program  from  nursery  school  through  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  theoretical  assumptions, 
practical  problems,  procedures,  and  method¬ 
ology  involved  in  counseling  the  blind  and 
to  outline  an  operational  approach  to  guide 
the  counselor  in  helping  such  individuals 
to  adjust  to  the  world  at  large.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  is  accomplished  by  providing  a  spe¬ 
cial  set  of  circumstances  removed  from  the 
frustrations  which  would  ordinarily  con¬ 
front  him  in  the  everyday  world.  This 
level  of  adjustment  represents  no  more  than 
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eligible  for  admissit^'fo  the  program 
all  of  these  perso^^  however,  will  have  the 
personal  charaiemristics,  professional  quali¬ 
ties,  and  le^toership  abilities  essential  for 
proficienc^in  the  guidance  ^eld.  The  ad- 


Personal  appearance,  ability  to  verbalize, 
)nfidence  jn  self,  poise  arfr  only  a  few  of  the 
ci:^racteriitics  which  cannpt  be  stated  in 
wrrtj^  communications. 

^-P^ersonal  interviews  or  tele»iione  conver- 


mission/committee  must  fomh^late  essential ^/-’^ation^ with  supervisory  personWl  can  yield 
quahncations  and  adequate  sheening  d<^'-  valuabfe  information  as  to  the  iWividual’s 
vip^  so  that  only  promising  ^ofes§i6nal  qualificaMons  for  counseling  wo^^.  All 
personnel  will  be  admitted.  sources  ofNinform^ribn  must  be  tap^d. 

Among  the  mapy  characterises  l^sential  6.  The  imtitjtftion  must  take  time 
for  professional  counselors  of highlit  cal-  during  and  jtfter  the  institute  experiWce 
iber  are  ability  to  ^pipathize  rather  ^l^an  to  evaluatj@?4hX  activity  in  light  of  its  o' 
sympathize,  ability  td'jj,4Uggest  and  bripg  ‘ 
about  understanding  ‘^nd  self-directio\ 
rather  than  to  doipmate  ^d  dictate,  ability  ' 
to  withhold  judgments  an^^  base  decisions 

and  opiniom^n  sound  ancf\adequate  eviy*^co^ent  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
deripe,  abil^  to  understand  ariU  accept  ea^ 
indivtdu^ as  a  unique  being.  Many  other 


tives.  exj^riential  value  to  each 

divi^^l  particimnt  must  be  determined. 
^TWi  may  not  be  pleasant  experience  at 
fe  time  for  the  coHege  might  see  that  the 


chara(^ristics  could  also  be  enum^rati^  but 
each/mslitution  must  set  forth  th^^  which 
it  f4is  are  essential  for  personneLwl\  guide 
the  nation’&youth 

For  addi^nal  protectio^  the  co^ge 
must  formul^  specific  sheening  devf 
which  will  pro’^e  as  mp:th  information 
possible  about  pppspe^ve  participants 
Letters  of  appliciuidn  from  the  candidate 
can  provide  valua^p  information.  The 
usual  personal  da^  fo^  with  an  additional 
page  for  the  ^plican^to  present  a 
biographical  sketch  will  in  the  selectiq^f 
of  particip^ts.  In  order  determine, ^tlie 

candidates  philosophy,  a  l^ef  case  j^udy 
mightbe  presented  with  the^fequf^t  that 
the  candidate  write  how  he  wouR^^pe  with 
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partldpants  or  that  ne^less  duplication  of 
learni^  experiences  persist^  ’  This,  how¬ 
ever,  caft  be  a  rewarding  ^alization  if  the 
evaluatiorfioccurs  whilg^th^  remains  time 
to  alter  and^djust^^progrzd 

It  seems  esse^i^ that  certaidv^asic  ques¬ 
tions  be  con§ia^'ed  in  this  e^luation. 
What  is  th^/^rim^^  purpose  of  me  insti¬ 
tute?  V\^)4t  do  the'»^blic  schools^'qeed? 
What  ^  the  counselor^eed?  Is  the  c^m- 
,ent  planned  so  as  to  meeKlhe  needs  of  tfee 
•dcipants?  Beyond  the  aH;e  of  common 
aimings  essential  for  all  coun^ors,  is  the 
remainder  of  the  program  flexible,  enough 
to  inc^de  all  areas  of  interest  and  ability? 
How  d^the  participants  view  the  experi¬ 
ence?  Cathey  see  the  continuity  between 
the  learninK experience  and  the  on-the-job 
situation?  HW  might  t^®  program  be  im- 


the  siitvUation.  This  technique  nX  used  by  proved?  Is  ad^uate  Mention  being  given 


some  ir^titutions  in  the  selectji^  ofVtudent 
personnblj^assistants.  f  \ 

It  is  esst^tial  that  the  candidate  pre^nt 
letters  of  r^pmmendation  from  his  prmr 
cipal,  superv^r,  and  other  professional 
persons  who  ar^familiar  with  his  teaching 
and  counseling  work.  Included  in  these 
communications  should  be  an  evaluation  of 
his  ability  to  work  ^ith  others,  ability  to 
communicate  effectivel')i^  professional  atti¬ 
tude,  creative  ability,  ihdtiative,  sense  of 


to  techniques  f<^  poetical  application  of 
theory?  What  provisions  are  being  made 
for  follow-up  ev^luafton  after  the  program 
is  completed?  /These  ^eries  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  Answered  if\he  institute  is  to 
ie  of  value.' 


^National  Defense 


Edheation  Act 
most  beneficial 


has  pfs^ided  one  of  the 
stimuli  tb.  the  furthering  of  the  entire  guid- 
aid:e  movei^ent,  a  movement  to  assist  in  the 


responsibility,  and  maturitVand  stability,  ^stabilization  b|  American  education  in  an 
If  at  all  possible,  the  candi^te  should  h^'  era  of  uncertairi^y.  The  eye  of  the  public 
interviewed  by  a  member  of  dip  institute  is  upon  us  and  if  1iy,e  fail,  we  have  only  our- 
staff.  Paper  qualifications  are  not  'sufficient,  selves  to  blame.  \ 
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a  compromise  and  does  not  lead  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  realistic  attitudes  which  help 
these  individuals  to  function  in  the  normal 
situations  of  a  sighted  environment. 

I  Literature  on  counseling  the  blind  has 
emphasized  the  commonalities  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  fact  that  blind  children  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  regular  children. 
These  articles  have  further  emphasized  the 
integration  of  blind  with  sighted  in  all 
areas  such  as  education,  community  living, 
and  reality  of  blindness  on  an  integrated 
basis  within  his  self-concept.  In  other 
words,  the  blind  person  must  be  able  to 
see  himself  as  blind,  but  not  conceptualize 
this  condition  as  a  limiting  factor  on  his 
possibilities  to  be  a  whole  person. 

The  counselor  needs  to  know  the  basic 
medical  information  about  blindness  itself. 
This  includes  such  things  as  etiology,  course 
of  the  disease  or  condition,  treatment,  prog¬ 
nosis,  concomitant  effects,  and  psychological 
characteristics  such  as  intelligence  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  The  counselor  should 
also  understand  the  societal  provisions  for 
the  blind,  including  the  educational,  medi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
This  obviously  includes  knowledge  of  the 
community  agencies  which  can  be  of  service 
to  the  blind  individual. 

The  attitudes  of  the  counselor  toward 
blindness  are  very  important,  and  he  should 
come  to  know  and  understand  them  before 
he  can  be  regarded  as  having  an  adequate 
education  or  preparation  as  a  counselor  of 
the  blind.  These  attitudes  and  feelings 
about  blindness,  as  a  disabling  condition, 
will  affect  the  quality  of  his  voice,  including 
intonation,  inflection,  and  rhythm.  The 
counselor  must  be  aware  of  the  effect  of 
extraneous  noise  and  non-verbal  communi¬ 
cation  in  counseling  the  blind.  Extraneous 
noises,  such  as  shuffling  papers,  can  denote 
to  the  blind  that  he  is  being  ignored  or  that 
the  counselor’s  attention  is  being  directed 
elsewhere  during  the  interview. 

The  sighted  person  receives  many  cues 
in  counseling  from  non-verbal  communica¬ 
tion.  Behavior  like  glances,  turning  the 
head,  raising  the  eyebrows,  et  cetera,  con¬ 
note  many  things  in  the  counseling  inter¬ 
view.  Since  these  cues  are  not  available  to 


the  blind  person,  non-verbal  communica¬ 
tion  with  him  relies  primarily  on  auditory 
cues. 

The  Problem  of  Acceptance 

In  blindness  there  is  a  need  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  develop  psychological  acceptance 
of  his  handicap.  The  person  who  becomes 
blind  must  adapt,  in  various  ways,  his  for¬ 
mer  self.  The  inner  person  may  be  altered. 
His  aspirations,  his  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships,  his  body  image,  his  concepts  of  self, 
and  his  relationship  to  the  physical  world 
may  be  strongly  affected,  if  not  completely 
changed.  Barker  and  associates  refer  to  this 
as  the  somatopsychology  of  blindness  [i]. 

A  blind  person  may  refuse  to  accept  his 
blindness  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Per¬ 
haps  he  cannot  accept  this  handicap  because 
it  means  he  is  being  punished  for  his  own 
or  his  parents’  sins.  Another  person  may 
give  blindness  sexual  meanings.  Another 
may  feel  it  means  an  end  to  his  acceptance 
by  society  as  a  valid  person.  Another  is 
traumatized  by  the  economic  problems  of 
blindness.  Still  another  cannot  accept  his 
blindness  because  he  resents  the  feelings  of 
pity  he  believes  the  sighted  feel  for  him. 
However,  it  is  basic  to  any  rehabilitation 
that  he  accept  this  change  in  self.  It  must 
take  place  before  he  can  effectively  accom¬ 
plish  all  the  new  learning  that  is  essential 
for  his  future  development.  The  counsel¬ 
ing  process  is  one  means  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  the  blind  person  in  reorient¬ 
ing  his  self-concept. 

Counselors  are  cognizant  of  the  emotional 
difliculties  arising  with  the  onset  of  puberty 
and  adolescence,  and  individuals  working 
with  blind  students  should  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  such  problems  during  this  period. 
In  our  society,  adolescence  is  possibly  the 
most  painful  period  of  life  due  to  its  physi¬ 
ological  and  psychological  upheavals.  It  is 
a  time  of  emotional  turmoil  which  accom¬ 
panies  development  of  sexual  maturity. 
The  dependent  role  of  the  child  is  being 
discarded  for  that  of  an  adult;  defiance  of 
authority  during  this  period  is  not  unusual 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  need  for 
group  acceptance  and  identity  UO]. 
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Some  of  the  special  preoccupations  of  the 
adolescent  make  acceptance  of  blindness  es¬ 
pecially  difficult:  (1)  The  importance  of 
bodily  attractiveness  in  the  female,  and  mas¬ 
culine  strength  and  independence  in  the 
male.  These  preoccupations  are  related  to 
sexual  fears  which  are  accentuated  in  the 
blind  adolescent.  (2)  The  problems  of  de¬ 
veloping  independence  in  an  adolescent 
who  must  accept  certain  dependencies 
which  are  characteristic  for  blindness.  (3) 
The  exhibitionism  accompanied  with  the 
desire  for  anonymity  of  the  adolescent. 

Formidable  resistance  is  sometimes  put 
up  by  the  blind  person  to  any  change  in  his 
self-concept.  This  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
ability  on  his  part.  A  complete  diagnostic 
evaluation  including  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  social  history,  psychological  examina¬ 
tion,  and  an  educational  evaluation  should 
be  accomplished  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
any  counseling  with  a  blind  individual  [21. 

For  counseling  to  be  effective,  a  minimum 
level  of  intellectual  ability  and  verbaliza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  [3].  During  the  testing  sit¬ 
uation  the  examiner  can  gain  a  great  deal 
of  clinical  information  in  order  to  make  a 
prognosis  as  to  the  outcome  of  any  counsel¬ 
ing  which  may  be  done.  Many  times  blind 
children,  due  to  a  lack  of  early  environmen¬ 
tal  stimulation  and  training,  seem  to  lack 
the  ability  and  insight  to  make  a  satisfactory 
change  in  their  self-concept.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  deaf-blind  [5]. 

In  assisting  the  blind  individual  in  chang¬ 
ing  his  self-concept,  the  counselor  should 
offer  himself  as  a  relatively  fixed,  warm, 
nonthreatening  figure.  He  must  not  take 
responsibility  since  the  blind  individual 
tends  to  be  hostile  toward  authority  figures 
during  this  period  of  self-reorganization.  A 
facilitating  atmosphere  is  one  in  which  the 
client  sees  the  counselor  as  an  available  re¬ 
source  for  the  resolution  of  his  many  inter¬ 
nal  stresses  which  holds  the  minimal 
threat  [PI. 

It  will  be  wise  to  remember  that  the 
client  is  first  an  individual  and  then  a  blind 
person.  When  he  can  deal  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  situations  adequately,  he  will  deal 
more  effectively  with  problems  of  blindness. 
Sometimes  problems  that  are  usually  found 


in  adolescence  occur  earlier  and  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  aware  of  this  possibility.  [ 

Intercommunication  Difficulties 

Many  blind  individuals  have  exceptional 
difficulty  in  expressing  their  emotions. 
Even  in  cases  in  which  they  are  in  constant 
contact  with  teachers  and  peer  groups,  su¬ 
perficial  relationships  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Especially  impressive  is 
the  difficulty  many  students  show  in  discuss¬ 
ing  their  reactions  to  emotion-filled  situa¬ 
tions. 

This  reticence  toward  the  expression  of 
emotion  is  not  limited  to  the  blind.  Our 
culture  views  emotional  experiences  as  a 
most  intimate  aspect  of  the  individual  and 
the  expression  of  emotion  as  something  of 
an  exposure  of  the  inner  self.  Conse¬ 
quently,  such  communication  of  feeling  is  a 
measure  of  trust  and  closeness  reserved  for 
close  relationships  [4].  ' 

This  difficulty  in  discussing  feelings, 
moods,  and  emotions  has  many  derivatives 
in  the  inner  life  of  blind  individuals.  For 
example,  many  clients  feel  that  their  fears, 
anxieties,  and  emotional  problems  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themselves.  It  is  amazing  to  a 
blind  client  to  learn  that  another  blind  per¬ 
son  feels  uncomfortable  in  silence  or  is  very 
fearful  when  lost. 

While  such  feelings  of  uniqueness  of  emo¬ 
tions  are  not  unusual  in  the  sighted,  they 
are  probably  much  more  common  with  the 
blind,  because  of  their  limited  ability  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  emotional  reactions  of  others.  In 
some  cases,  blind  clients  feel  that  their 
emotions  are  mental  anomalities  which 
serve  to  make  them  different  than  others. 

A  more  stable  self-concept  is  attained  when 
they  learn  that  their  strong  feelings  need 
not  be  signs  of  pathology  and  that  sighted 
individuals  possess  them  also. 

The  Counseling  Process 

The  psychological  make-up  and  age  of  [ 
the  blind  client  are  prime  factors  in  the  j 
counseling  interview.  The  young  client  or 
child  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  matter-of- 
fact  manner  than  the  older  individual  who 
may  expect  a  more  solicitous  attitude. 
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Whether  the  client  is  a  child  in  school  or 
comes  as  a  counseling  client  to  a  vocational 
counseling  center  will  make  a  difference  in 
the  kind  of  arrangement  necessary. 

Children  in  a  school  setting  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  more  informal  type  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  especially  those  in  an  institutional 
setting  or  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
The  nature  of  the  problem  or  situation 
which  initiates  the  counseling  interview  is 
also  important.  A  vocational  problem,  a 
personal-social  situation,  or  a  school  disci¬ 
pline  case  may  necessitate  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  counseling  interview. 

The  counseling  process  with  the  blind  is 
qualitatively  different  from  that  of  the 
sighted  in  certain  aspects.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  more  specific  in  making  appointments 
and  arranging  other  conditions  since  the 
blind  may  have  to  depend  upon  others  for 
transportation  and  direction  to  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  office.  The  counselor’s  readiness  for 
the  appointment  is  more  important  for  the 
blind  versus  the  sighted  client. 

The  counselor  should  be  ready  for  the 
interview  and  not  be  required  to  shuffle 
through  papers  or  the  case  file  looking  for 
various  items  of  information.  If  this  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  he  should  make  some  com¬ 
ment  as,  “It  will  take  me  a  few  seconds  to 
find  that  information."  Such  apparently  in¬ 
nocuous  activities  as  tapping  the  pencil  may 
connote  to  the  individual  client  irritation 
from  the  counselor  or  the  desire  to  hurry 
the  interview. 

Mobility  is  a  problem  of  the  blind  the 
counselor  should  be  aware  of  and  handle 
properly.  While  the  blind  individual  may 
require  direction  or  assistance  to  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  office  or  to  a  chair  in  the  counseling 
room,  he  must  not  be  maneuvered  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  be  a  manipula¬ 
tion  of  his  rights  as  an  individual. 

It  is  necessary  to  orient  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  room  if  it  is  unknown  to  him. 
Such  statements  as,  “This  room  is  eight  by 
ten  feet  and  your  chair  is  located  here,  fac¬ 
ing  the  light,”  will  give  the  individual  the 
necessary  environmental  orientation.  A 
more  or  less  detailed  explanation  may  be 
required  according  to  the  client. 


It  is  usually  necessary  to  structure  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  interview  for  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  comes  expecting  a  certain  kind 
of  structured  activity  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  dealt  with  in  this  manner  much  of 
his  life.  If  the  interview  is  a  situation 
which  is  aimed  at  dealing  with  personal- 
social  conflicts,  the  counselor  may  desire  to 
allow  the  client  to  structure  the  interview. 
If  the  interview  is  to  be  a  specific  one  such 
as  vocational  counseling  or  a  disciplinary 
problem  in  school,  the  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
terview  should  be  structured  for  the  blind 
individual  so  that  he  knows  its  purpose. 
While  this  is  also  true  for  the  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  is  more  true  for  the  blind,  since 
he  must  depend  on  auditory  cues  more  than 
the  sighted  individual. 

The  perceptual  difficulties  of  the  blind 
are  a  differentiating  factor  in  the  counseling 
interview.  A  blind  person’s  perception  of  a 
certain  kind  of  a  job  or  a  certan  idea  may 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  the  sighted 
person.  The  perception  may  be  in  spatial 
relations,  abstract  ideas,  or  concrete  life  ex¬ 
periences  [5].  The  blind  individual  has 
often  experienced  less  of  the  everyday  accul¬ 
turation,  such  as  visiting  stores  and  acquir¬ 
ing  the  life  experiences  of  the  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  client  will  also  be  a  significant  vari¬ 
able.  This  must  be  considered,  as  the  same 
condition  which  caused  the  blindness  may 
bring  about  some  damage  or  restriction  to 
the  brain  that  will  exert  a  limiting  effect  on 
intellectual  development.  The  emotional 
stability  of  the  blind  individual  will  also  be 
a  significant  variable  in  the  counseling 
process.  If  the  individual  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  repeated  and  severe  emotional 
stress  because  of  his  blindness,  he  may  be  in 
need  of  more  intensive  psychotherapy  or 
psychiatric  care. 

Counseling  Relationships 

In  order  for  an  individual  to  express  feel¬ 
ing  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  his  communi¬ 
cation  is  received.  As  the  sighted  person 
offers  some  indication  of  his  emotions,  he 
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receives  permission  to  proceed  from  the 
smiles,  sympathetic  faces,  and  nods  of  the 
counselor.  In  short,  the  client  must  re¬ 
ceive,  in  some  way,  constant  stimuli  from 
the  counselor  in  order  to  sustain  the  neces¬ 
sary  verbalization  to  proceed  with  the  coun¬ 
seling. 

The  visual  cues  which  are  used  by  the 
sighted  are  not  available  as  stimuli  to  the 
blind  individual.  The  blind  consequently 
substitute  other  cues  not  usually  necessary 
for  those  who  have  sight.  For  example,  a 
blind  client  may  observe  the  counselor’s 
rate  of  breathing,  the  shuffling  of  his  feet, 
or  the  number  of  times  he  clears  his  throat. 
These  and  other  audible  cues  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  visual  cues  relating  to  the  atten¬ 
tiveness,  interest,  sympathy,  and  general  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  blind  person's  listener.  Often 
these  audible  cues  are  not  sufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  free  expression  of  emotion.  This  in¬ 
ability  to  assess  clearly  the  listener’s  reaction 
may  explain  the  relative  ineffectiveness 
noted  in  some  of  the  communications  of  the 
blind. 

There  are  some  techniques  available 
which  may  help  to  facilitate  the  counseling 
process  with  blind  personnel.  It  is  helpful 
to  frequently  interpolate  grunts,  un-hum’s, 
yeses,  and  various  audible  cues  to  substitute 
for  the  visual  cues  which  indicate  to  the 
client  that  his  communication  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  and  understood.  The  verbal  note  of 
expression  lets  the  blind  client  know  the 
counselor’s  position  in  regard  to  his  com¬ 
munication. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  blind  is  the  difficulty  in  assessing 
emotional  reaction  by  studying  facial  ex¬ 
pression.  The  face  is  generally  a  poor  indi¬ 
cator  of  emotion  in  blind  individuals,  and 
especially  so  in  the  congenitally  blind  who 
must  learn  about  facial  expression  through 
secondary  sources.  For  this  reason  it  is 
helpful  to  watch  the  fingers  and  hands  for 
movements  and  evidence  of  tension,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  assess  the  emotional  state  of 
clients.  In  the  blind,  the  fingers  are  substi¬ 


tutes  for  the  eyes  and  are  the  most  expres¬ 
sive  of  emotional  states. 

Summary 

The  article  has  intended  to  indicate  some 
of  the  needs  in  the  counseling  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals,  particularly  of  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents.  It  has  attempted  to  point  out  some 
of  the  theory  on  which  to  build  a  qualita¬ 
tively  different  approach  in  counseling  the 
blind.  An  operational  approach  to  coun¬ 
seling  the  blind  was  tentatively  outlined,  in¬ 
cluding  such  things  as  the  significant  factors 
in  the  counselor’s  education  as  well  as  the 
counseling  interview  itself.  The  research  on 
perceptual  difficulties  points  to  a  need  for 
establishing  whether  there  is  a  qualitative 
difference  in  the  counseling  methodology 
for  blind  individuals. 
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